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POETRY. 
THE BUD.” 


Ae lovely simmer gloamin’, 
Doun by the Craigie Wood, 

I pu’d twa bonnie rosebuds, 
A white and ae red. 


The white was for a lassie, 
The red was for myse!; 

I took them hame an’ tended them 
Wi’ water frae the well. 


Baith late an’ air I watched them 
Wi fond an’ anxious e’e, 

For I thocht in them an emblem 
©’ the future I micht see. 


_ I waited for them openin’ 
In fragrant beauty wide, 
An’ breathin’ ont their sweetness, 
As they nestled-side by side. 


An’ I wove the glowin’ fancy 
That a’ young lovers ken, 

O’ a lang an’ lovin’ lifetime 
Aye brichter till the en’. 


’T was foolish ay, an’ sinfa’, 
But true it proved for a’; 
The red bud blossomed lanely, 

The white ane dwined awa’. 


O heart! be strong to bear it; 
O een! frae tears keep free; 

O life !.be pure and noble— 
An angel watcheth thee. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


As the royal party entered London by the great 
bridge which divided Southwark from the capital, 
the deep dark eye of William dwelt admiringly on 
the bustling groups on the broad river, and the for- 
ests of masts which rose by the indented marge near 
ne gate, or Billingsgate. And he exclaimed 

ud :— 

“By rood and mass, O dear king, thy lot hath fall- 
en on a ly heritage!’’ 


“Hem!” said Edward, lazily; “thou knowest not 


speakest, lo, on yon shattered walls, built first, they 
say, by Alfred of holy memory, are the evidence of 
the Danes. Bethink thee how often they have sailed 
up this river. How know I but what the next year 
the raven flag may stream over these waters? Magnus 
of Denmark hath already claimed my crown as heir 
to the royalties of Canute, and” (here Edward hesi- 
tated) “Goodwin and Harold, whom alone of my 
thegns, Dane and Northman fear, are far away.” 


| 


“Miss not them, Edward, my cousin,” cried the | 


duke in haste. “Send for me if danger thee. 
Ships enew await thy hest in my new port of Cher- 
burg. And I tell thee this for thy comfort, that were 
I king of the English, and lord of this river, the citi- 
zens of London might sleep from vespers to prime, 
without fear of the Dane. Never again should the 
raven flag be seen by this bridge! Never, I swear, 
by the splendor divine!’ 

Not without purpose spoke William thus stoutly; 
and he turned on the king those beer, es which 
the chroniclers have praised and noted. For it was 
his hope and his aim, in this visit, that his cousin 
Edward should formally promise him that goodly 
heritage of England. But the king made neo rejoin- 
der, and they rode on, passing through London with 
its busy scenes, and on until they reached the isle of 
Thorney where the new palace of Edward—the palace 
of Westminister—opened its gates to receive the 
Saxon king and Norman duke. And asthe duke 
glanced from brows, habitually knit, first over 
the pile, stately though not yet completed, with its 
long rows of round arched windows, cased by indent- 
ed fringes and freet (or tooth) work, its sweep of solid 
columns with circling cluisters, and its ponderous 
towers of simple grandeur; then over the groups of 
courtiers, with close vests, and short mantles and 


beardless cheeks, that filled up the wide space, to 


gaze in homage on the renowned guest, his heart 
swelled within him, and —w his rein, he drew 
near to his brother of Bayeux, and whispered :— 

“Is not this already the court of the Normans? 
Behold yon nobles and earls, how they mimic our garb! 
Behold the very stones in yon gate, how they range 
themselves, as if carved by the hand of the Norman 
mason! Verely and indeed, brother, the shadow of 
the rising sun rests already on these halls.” 

“Had England no people,” said the bishop, “Eng- 
land were yours already. But saw you not, as we 
rode along, the lowering brows? and heard you not 
the angry murmurs! The villeins are many, and 


how troublesome these Saxons are. And while thou | their hate is strong.” 


| 
| 
| 
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“Strong is the roan I bestride,” said the duke; “but 
a bold rider curbs it with the steel of the bit, and 
guides it with the goad of the heel.” 

And row, as they g@ared the gate a band of min- 
strels in the pay of the Norman touched their instru- 
ments, and woke their song—the household song of 
the Norman—the battle hymn of Roland, the Paladin 
of Charles the Great. At the first word of the song, 
the Norman knights and youths, profusely scattered 
among the Normanized Saxons, caught up the lay, 
and with sparkling eyes, and choral voices, they wel- 
comed the mighty duke into the palace of the last 
meck successor of Woden. 

By the porch of the inner court the duke flung 
himself from his saddle, and held the stirrup for Ed- 
ward to dismount. The king placed his hand gently 
on his guest’s broad shoulder, and, having somewhat 
slowly reached the ground, embraced and kissed him 
in the sight of the gorgeous assemblage; then led him 
by the hand towards the fair chamber which was set 
apart for the duke, and s0 left him to his attendants. 

After changing their attire and hearing vespers, 
the king and his guests repaired to their evening 
meal in the great hall of the palace, where were as- 
sembled the flower of the Saxon nobility to greet 
the princely visitor and the knights of his train. 

Hungry as were the guests it was not the custom of 
that holy court to fall to without due religious cere- 
monial; It is even said that great festivals were Sane 
lauded by no less an effort of lungs and memory than 
a musical recital ofall the Psalms of David. This 
day, however, to Edward’s surprise and displeasure, 
they were let off with the short and unseemly prepa- 
ration of only nine psalms by way of grace, with one 
hymn in honor of some obscure saint to whom the day 
was dedicated. This performed the guests resumed 
their seats. Edward murmuring an apology to Wil- 
liam for the strange omission, and saying thrice to 
himself, “Naught, naught—very naught.” | 

[This festival was interrupted by the arrival of one 
Taillefer a Nurman knight, accompanied bp a simple 
priest, afterwards the great Lanfranc the scholar and 
archbishop, bringing news from William’s duchy of 
the revolt ot some of his nobles; and worse than all, 
of an attempt by the clergy to prevent his contemplat- 
ed marriage with Matilda of Flanders. Secretly un- 
folding their misajon after the festival the angry and 
furious duke resolved speedily to return to Normandy. 

The next morning William, after his knights, a gor- 

geous company, were ready for his departure, took 
his. way to King Edward’s apartments. In the ante- 
room he met the warlike old earl, Goodwin’s rival, 
Siward, Earl of the Northumbrians, waiting to obtain 
rmission from Edward to attack the bloudy tyrant 
acbeth of Scotland.} 
Therewith, the duke approached courteously, and, 
doffing the cap he had hitherto retained, he greeted 
the old hero with those compliments which the Nor- 
man had already learnéd in the courts of the Frank. 

The stout earl received them coldly, and, replying 
in Danish to William’s Romance-tongue, he said— 

“Pardon, Count of the Normans, it these old lips 
cling to their old words. Both of us, methinke, date 
our lineage from the lands of the Norse. Suffer Si- 
ward to 8 the language the sea-kings spoke. The 
oak transplants not, and the old man keeps the ground 
where his youth took root.” 


The duke, who with some difficulty comprehended 
the general meaning of Siward’s s , bit his lip, but 
replied courteously, 

“The youths of all nations may learn from re- 
nowned age. Much doth it shame me that I cannot 
commune with thee in the ancestral tongue; but the 
angels at least know the language of the Norman 
Christian, and I pray them and the saints for a calm 
end to thy brave career.” | 

“Pray not to angel or saint for Siward, son of Beon,” 
said the old man hastily: “let me not have a cow’s 
death, but a warrior’s; die in my mail of proof, ax in 
hand, and helm on head. And such may be my death, 
if Edward the king reads my rede and grants my pray- 
er.” 

“T have influence with the king,” said William; 
“name thy wish that I may back it.’’ | | 

“The fiend forfiend,” said the grim earl, ‘‘that a 
foreign prince should sway England's king, or that 
thegn and earl should ask other backing than leal 
service and just cause. If Edward be the saint men 
call him, he will loose me on the hell-wolf, without 
other cry than bis own conscience.” 

The duke turned inquiringly to Rolf; who, thus ap- 
pealed tosaid: 

“Siward urges my uncle to espouse the cause of 
Malcolm of Cumbria against the bloody. tyrant Mac- 
beth; and but for the disputes of the traitor Goodwin, 
—s bad long since turned his armies to Scot- 

and.” 

“Call not traitors, young man,” said the earl, in 
high disdain, “those who, with all their faults and 
crimes, have placedthy kinsman on the throne of 
Canute.” 

“Hush, Rolf,” said the duke, observing the fierce 
young Norman about to reply hastily. “But me- 
thought, though my knowledge of English troubles is 
but scant,that Siward was the sworn foe to Goodwin?” 

“Foe to him in his power, friend to him in his 
wrongs,” answered Siward. ‘And if England needs 
defenders, when I and Goodwin are in eur shrouds, 
there is but one man worthy of the days of old, and 
his name is Harold, the outlaw.” 

William’s face changed remarkably; despite all his 
dissimulation; and with a slight inclination of the head, 
he strode on moody and irritated. : 

“This Harold! this Harold!” he muttered to himself, 
“all brave men speak to me of this Harold! Even my 
Norman knights name him with reluctant reverence, 
an‘ even his foes do him honor; verily his shadow 
is cast from exile all over the land.’’ 

Thus murmuring he passed the throng with less 
than his wonted affable grace, and pushing back the 
officers who wished to precede him, entered without 
ceremony, Edward’s private chamber. 

The king was alone but talking loudly to himself, 
gesticulating vehemently, and altogether so changed 
from his ordinary placid apathy of mien, that William 
drew back in alarm and awe. Often had he heard 
indirectly that, of late years, Edward was said to see 
visions, and be rapt from himself into the world of 
spirit and shadow; and such, he doubted not, was the 
strange paroxysm of which he was made the witness. 
Edward’s eyes were fixed on him, but evidently with- 
out recognizing his presence; the king’s hands were 


outstretched, and he cried’ aloud in a voice of sharp — 


anguish. 
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“Sanguelac, Sanguelac'/—the Lake of Blood!—the 
waves spread, the waves redden! Mother of merey— 
where is the ark?—where the Ararat? Fly—fly— 
this way—thie”—and he caught convulsively hold of 
William’s arm. ‘Nu! there the corpses are piled— 
high and higher—there the horse of the Apocalypse 
tramples the dead in their gure.” 

In great horror, William took the king, now gas 
ing on his breast, in his arms, and laid him on his bel, 
beneath its canopy of state, all blazoned with the 
martlets and cross of his insignia. Slowly Edward 
came to himself, with heavy sighs; and, when at 
length, he sate up and looked around, it was with 
evident unconsciousness of what had passed across 
his baggard and wandering spirit, for he said, with 
his usual drowsy calmn 

“Thanks, Guillaume, bien amié, for rousing me from 
unseasoned sleep. How fares it with thee?” 

“Nay, how with thee, dear friend and king? thy 
dreams have been troubled.” 

“Not so; I slept so heavily, methinks I could not 
have dreamed at all. But thou art clad as for a jour- 
ney—spur on thy heel, staff in thy hand?” | 

“Long since, O dear host, I sent Odo to tell thee 
of the il news from Normandy that compelled me to 
depart.” 

“T remember—I remember me now,” said Edward, 
passing his pale womanly fingers over his forehead. 
“The heathen rage against thee. Ab! my poor broth- 
er, @ crown is an awful head-gear. While yet time, 
why not both seek some quiet convent, and put away 
these earthly cares?” 

William smiled and shook his head. ‘Nay, holy 
Edward, fromall I have seen of convents, it is a dream 
to think that the monk’s serge hides a calmer breast 
than the warrior’s mail, or the king’s ermine. Now 
give me thy benison, for I go.”’ 


He knelt as he spoke, and Edward bent his hands | 


over his head, and blessed him. Then, taking from 
his own neck acollar of zimmes (jewels and uncut 
gems) of great price, the king threw it over the broad 
throat bent before him, and rising, clapped his hands. 
A small door opened, giving a glimpse of the oratory 
within, and a monk appeared. 

“Father, have my hests been fulfilled?—hath Hugo- 
line, my treasurer, dispensed the gifts that I spoke 
of?”’ 

“Verely yes; vault, coffer, and garderobe—stall 
and meuse—are well nigh drained,” said the monk, 
with a sour look at the Norman, whose native avarice 
gleamed in his dark eyes as he heard the answer, 

“Thy train go not hence empty-handed,” said Ed- 
ward fondly. “Thy father’s halls sheltered the exile, 
and the exile forgets not the sole pleasure of a king — 
the power to requite. We may never meet again, 
W illiam—age creeps over me, and who will succeed 
to my thorny throne?” 

William leael to answer—to tell the hope that 
consumed him—to remind his cousin of the vague 
promise in their youth, that the Norman count should 
succeed to that ‘‘thorny throne;” but the presence of 
the saxon monk repelled him, nor was there in Ed- 
ward’s uneasy look much to allure him on. 

“But peaee,” continued the king, “‘be between thine 
and mine, as between thee and me!” 

“Amen,” said the duke, “and I leave thee at least 
free from the proud rebels who so long disturbed thy 


reign. This house of Goodwin, thou wilt not again 
let it tower above. thy palace?”’ : 

“Nay, the future is with God and his saints;” ans- 
wered Edward feebly. ‘But Goodwin is old—older 
than I, and bowed by many storms.” 

“Ay, his sons are more to be dreaded and kept 
aloof—mostly Harold!’ 

‘‘Harold—he was ever obedient, he alone of his 
kith; truly my soul mourns for Harold.” said the king, 
sighing. 

“The serpen'’s egg hatches but the serpent. Keep 
thy heel on it,” said William sternly. 

“Thou speakest well,” said the irresolute prince, 
who never seemed three days or three minutes to- 
gether in the same mind. “Harold is in Ireland—there 
let him rest; better for all.” 

“For all,” said the duke; “so the saints keep thee, 


O royal saint!” 


He kissed the king’s hand, and strode away to the 
hall where Odo, Fitzosborne, and the priest Lanfranc 


awaited him. And so that day, half-way towards the | 


fair town of Dover, rode Duke William, and by the 
side of his roan barb ambled the priest’s palfrey. | 

Behind came his gallant train, with tumbrils and 
sumpter-mules laden with baggage, and enriched by 
Edward’s gifts; while Welsh hawks, and seeds of 
great price from the pastures of Surrey and the plains 
of Cambridge and York, attested no less acceptably 
than zimme, and golden chain, and broidered robe, 
the munificence of the grateful king. 

As they journeyed on, and the fame of the duke’s 
coming was sent abroad by the bodes or messengers, 
dispatched to prepare the towns through which he 
was to pass for an arrival sooner than expected; the 
more highborn youths of England, especially those of 
the party counter to that of the banished Goodwin, 
came round the way to gaze upon the famous chief, 
who from the age of fifveen, had wielded the most re- 
doubtable sword in Christendom. And those youths 
wore the Norman garb; and in the towns, Norman 
counts held his stirrup to dismount, and Norman hosts 
spread the fastidious board; and when, at the eve of 
the next day, William saw the pennon of one of his 
own favorite chiefs waving in the van of armed men, 
that sallied forth from the towe: of Dover (the key of 
the coast), he turned to the Lombard, still by his side, 
and said: 

“Ig not England part of Normandy already?” 


And the Lombard answered: 


“The fruit is well nigh ripe, and the first breeza © 


will shake it to thy feet. Put not out thy hand two 
soon. Let the wind do its work.” 


And the duke made reply: 


“As thou thinkest, so think I. And there is but 


one wind in the halls of heaven that can waft the 
fruit to the feet of another.” “il 
“And that?” asked the Lombard. 
“Ts the wind that blows from the shores of Ireland, 
when it fills the sails of Harold, son of Goodwin.” 
“Thou fearest that man, and why?” asked the 
Lombard with interest. ~ 
And the duke answered: 


“Because io the breast of Harold beats the heart 


of England.” 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER I. 
[OONTINU: D] 


Scarcely a word was spoken for some minutes, and then the 
oer man broke out suddenly: “Robert Penfold is the best 

end I ever had; I should have been expelled, but for him, 
and I should never have earned that Testamur but for him.” 

The old merchant interrupted him. | 

“You exaggerate; but, to tell the truth, I am sorry now I did 
not lend him the money you asked for, For, mark my words, 
in @ moment of temptation, that miserable young man has 
forged my name, and will be convicted of the feluny, and pun- 
ished accordingly.”’ 

“No, no; O, God forbid!” shrieked young Wardlaw. “I 
couldn’t bear it. If he did, he must have intended to replace 
it. I must see him; I will see him directly.”’ ; 

He got up al) in a hurry, and was going to Penfold to warn 
him, and get him out of the way till the money should be re- 

laced. t bis father started up at the same moment and for- 
ade him in accents that he never yet been able to 


resist. 

“Sit down, sir, this instant,*’ said the old man, with a terrible 
sternness. “Sit down, I say, or you will never be a partner of 
mine. Justice must take its course. What business and what 
right have we to protect a felon? Iwould not take your part 
are were one. Indeed it is too late now, for the detectives 

vill be with him before you could reach him. I gave Adams 
his address, 
lece of information Wardlaw junior leaned bis 
head on the table, and groaned aloud, and a celd perspiration 
gathered in beads upon his white forehead. 


CHAPTER IL. 

That same evening sat over their tea, in Norfolk street, 
Strand, another couple, who were also father and son; but, in 
this palr, the Wardlaws were reversed. 

Michael Penfold was a reverend, gentle creature, with white 
hair, blue eyes, and great timidity; why, ifa stranger put to 
him « question, he used to look all round the room before he 
ventured to answer. 

Robert, his son, was a young man, with a large brown eye, a 
mellow voice, square shoulders, and a prompt and vigorous 
manner. Cricketer. Scholar. Parson. 

They were talking hopefully together over a living Robert 
was going to buy; it was near Oxford, he said, and would not 
prevent his continuing to take pupils.” 

“But, father,’’ said he, “it will be a place to take my wife to 
if I ever have one; and, meantime, I hope you will run down 
now and then, Saturday to Monday.” 

“That I will, Robert. Ah! how 
sev to hear you preach; it was always her dream, poor 

ng. 
. “Let us think she oan hear me,” said Robert. “And I have 
got rou still; the proceeds of this living will help me to lodge 
you more | 

“You are very good Robert; I would rather see yon spend 
it upon yourself; but, dear mé,what a manager you must be to 
AMress so beautifully as you do, and send your old father pre- 
sents as you do. and yet put by fourteen hundred pounds to 
Duy this living.” 

“You are mistaken, sir, I have only saved four hundred; the 
odd thousand—but that is a secret for the present.’’ 
. “O, Iam not inquisitive: I never-was.”’ 

They then chatted about things of no importance whatever, 
‘and the old gentleman was just lighting his candle to go to 
bed, when a visitor was ushered into the room. 

The Penfolds looked a little surprised, but not mnch. They 
had no street door all to themselves; no liveried dragons to in- 
‘terpose between them and unseasonable or unwelcome 
visitors. 

_ The man was well dressed, with one exception; he wore a 

Id chain. He had a hooked nose, and a black, piercing eye. 

e stood at the door, and observed everything in the room mi- 
Butely before he spoke a word. 

Then be said, quietly. “Mr. Michael Penfold, I believe.” 

“At vour service, sir.” 

“And Mr. Robert Penfold.” 

“I am Robert Penfold. What is your business?” 


round would have 


Fiber A is the ‘Robert Penfold’ at the back of this note your 
writing?” 

“Certainly it is; they would not cash it without that.” 

you got the money, then?’”’ 

“Of course I did.” 

a have not parted with it, have you?” 

oO. 

“All the better.” 

He then turned to Michael, and looked at him earnestly a 
moment. 

“The fact is, sir,”’ said he. “there is a little irregniarity about 
this bill, which must be explained, or your son might be called 
on to refand the cash.” 

“Irregularity about—a bill?” cried Michael Penfold, in dis- 
may. ‘Who is the drawer? Let me see t. O, dear me, some- 
thing wrong about a bill endorsed by you, Robert?” and the 
old man began to shake piteously. 


‘Why, father,”’ said Robert, “‘what are you afraid of? If the 
om ia irregular, I can but return the money. It is in the 

use. 

“The best way will be for Mr. Robert Penfold to go at once 
with me to the bill-broker; he lives but a few doors off. And 
you, sir, must stay here, and be responsible for the funds, till 
we return.” 

Robert Penfold took his hat directly, and went off with this 
mysterious visitor. | 

They had not gone many steps, when Robert’s 
stopped, and, getting in front of him, said,““‘We can settle this 
matter here.” 

At the same time a policeman crossed the way, and joined 
them; and another man, who was in facta policeman in plain 
clothes, emerged from a door-way, and stood at Robert Pen- 
fold’s back. 

The Detective, having thus surrounded him, threw off dis- 


“My man,” said he, “I ought to bave done this job in your 
honse. But I leoked at the worthy old gentleman, and his gray 
hairs. I thought I’d spare him all I could. 1 have a warrant 
to arrest you for forgery !” 


“Forgery! arrest me for forgery!’”’ said Robert Penfold. with 
some amazemement, but little emotion; for he hardly seemed 
to take it in, in all its horrible significance. 

The next moment, however, he turned pale, and almost stag- 

under the blow. 

“We had better go to Mr. Wardlaw,” said he. “I entreat you 
to go to him with me.” 

“Can't be done,” said the detective. “Wardlaw has nothing 
todo with it. The billis stopped. You are arrested by the 
gent that cashed it. Here is the warrant; will you go quietly 
with us, or must I put the darbies on?” 

Robert was violently agitated. 

“There is no need to arrest me,”’ he cried; “I shall not run 
from my accuser. Hands off, I say. I’m a clergyman of the 
Church of England. and you shall not lay hands on me.” 


But one of the policemen did lay hands on him. Then the 
Revérend Robert Penfold shook him. furiously off, 
_— with one active bound, sprang into the middie of the 
road. 

The officers went athim incautiously, and the head-detective, 
as he rushed forward, received a heavy blow on the neck and 
jaw, that sounded along the street, and sent him rolling in the 
mud; this was followed by a quick succession of staggering fa- 
cers, administered right and left. on the eyes and noses of the 


‘subordinates. These, however, though bruised and bleeding, 


succeeded at last in grappling their man, and all came to the 
und together, and there struggled furiously; every window 

n the street was open by this time, and at one the white hair 

and reverend face of Mithael Penfold looked out on this d 

rate and unseemly struggle, with hands that beat the air in help- 

less agony, and inarticulate cries of terror. 


The detective got up and sat upon Robert Penfold’s chest; 
and at last the three forced the handcuffs upon him, and took 
bim in a cab to the station-house. 


Next day. before the magistrate, Wardlaw senior proved the 
note was a forgery, and Mr. Adams’ partner swore to the 
oner as the person who had presented and indorsed the note. 
The officers attended, two with black eyes a-piece and one 
with his jaw bound up.,and two sound teeth in his pocket, 
which had been driven ftom their sockets by the prisoner in bis 
desperate attempt to escape. Their evidence hurt the prisoner, 
and the magistrate refused bail. 

The Reverend Robert Penfold was committed to prison,to be 
tried at the Central Criminal Court on a charge of felony. 


208 
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THE LITTLE CUP OF TEARS. 


209 
ju... onous machine held out. “My Lord! my Lord!” he cried 


He soon received a letter from Robert Penfold, which agita- 
ted him greatly, and he promised to go te the prison and sec 
bi 


m. 

But he never went. ; 

He waa very miserable, a prey to an inward struggle. He 
dared not offend bis father on the eve of being made partner. 
Yet his heart bled for Robert Penfold. 

He did what might perhaps have been expected fro. 
pale eye and receding chin—he temporized. He said to him- 
self, ‘‘Before that horrible trial comes on, I shall be the house 
of Wardlaw, and able to draw a check for thousands. I'll buy 
off Adams at any price,'and hush up the whole matter.” 

So be boped, and he hoped. 

But the accountant was slow, the public prosecutor unusually 
quick, and, to young Wardlaw’s agony, the partoership deed 
was not ready when an imploring letter was put into his hands, 
urging him, by all that men hold sacred, to attend the court as 

This letter almost drove young Wardlaw mad. 

He went to Adams, and entreated him not to carry the mat- 
ter into court. Bnt Adams was inexorable. He had got his 
money, but would be revenged for the fright. 

ed here, young Wardlaw went down to Oxford and shut 
bimself up in his own room, a prey to fear and remorse. He 
sported his oak, and never went out. All bis exercise was that 
of a wild beast in his den, walking restlessly up and down. 

Bat all bis caution did not prevent the prisoner’s solicitor 
from getting to him. | | 

One morning, at seven o’clock, a clerk slipped in at the heels 
of his scout, and, coming to young Wardlaw’s bedside, awoke 
him out of an uneasy slumber by serving him with a subpena 
to appear as Robert Penfold’s witness. 


This last stroke finished him. His bodily health gave way 
under his mental distress. Gastric fever set in. and he was 
lying tossing and raving in delirium, while Robert Penfold was 
being tried at the Central Criminal Cuart. 


The trial occupied six hours, and could easily be made rather 
interesting. But, for various reasons, with which it would not 
be good taste to trouble the reader, we decide to skim it. 

Theindictment contained two counts; one for forging t 
er of hand; the other for uttering it, knowing it to be 
orged. 

n the first count, the Crown was weak. and had to encounter 
the evidence of Undercliff, the distinguished Expert, who swore 
thatthe hand which wrote ‘Robert Penfold’ was not, in his 
opinion, the hand that had written the body of the instrument. 

e gave many minute reasons, in support of this; and nothing 
of any weight was advanced contra. The judge directed the 
jury to acquit the prisoner on that count. 


But, on the charge of se olay the evidence was clear, and 
on the question ef knowledge, it was, perhaps, a disadvantage 
to the prisoner that he was tried in England, and could not be 
heard in person, as he could have been in a foreign court: above 
all, his resistance to the officers eked out the presumption that 
he knew the note had been forged by some person ‘or other, 
who was probably bis accomplice. f 


The absence of his witness, Wardlaw junior, was severely 
commented on by his connsel; indeed, he appealed to the 
judge to commit the said Wardlaw for contempt of court. But 
Wardlaw senior was recalled, and swore that he had left his 
son in a burning fever, not expected to live; and declared, 
with genuine emotion, that nothing but a high sense of public 
duty had brought mix hither from his dying son’s bedside. He 
alse told the court that Arthur’s inability to clear his friend 
had really been the first cause of his illness, from which he was 
not expected to recover. : 

The jury consulted together a long time, and at last, brought 
in a verdict of “Gouiity;” but recommended him to mercy, on 
grounds which might fairly have been alleged in favor of his in- 
nocence; but. if guilty, rather aggravated his crime. 

Then an officer of the court inquired, in a sort of chant or re- 
citative, whether the prisoner had anything to say why judg- 
ment shoald not be given in accordance with the verdict. 

It is easy to divest words of their meaning by false intona- 
tion; and prisoners in general receive this bit of singsong in 
dead silence. For why? the chant conveys no idea to their 
ears, — they would as soon think of rePLrine to the notes of 
a@ cuckoo. 

But the Reverend Robert Penfold was in a keen agony that 
sharpened all his senses; he caught the sense of the werds in 
spite of the speaker, and clung wildly to the straw that monot- 


The judge put up his hand with a gesture that enforced si- 
lence: “Prisoner,” said he, I cannot go-back to facts; the jury 
have dealt with them. Judgement can be arrested only on 
grounds of law. On these you can be beard. But if you hove 
none to offer,you must be silent, and submit to your sentence.”’ 

He then, without a panse, proceeded to point out the heinous 
character of the offense, but admitted there was one mitigating 
circumstance; and, in conclusion, he condemned the culprit to 
five years penal servitude. 

At this the poor wretch uttered a cry of anguish that was 
fearful, and clutched the dock convulsively. | 

Now a prisuner rarely speaks to a judge without revolting 
him by bad law, or bad logic, or hot words. But this wild cry 
was innocent of all these, and went straight from the heart in 
the dock to the heart on the judgment-seat. And so his lord- 
ship’s voice trembled for a moment, and then became firm 
again, but solemn and humane. 

“But,” said be, “my experience tells me this is your first 
crime, and may possibly be your last. I shall therefore use 
my influence that you may not be associated with more har- 


other, where you may begin life afresh, and in the course of 
years, efface this dreadful stain. Give me hopes of you; be- 
gin your repentance where row you stand, by blaming your- 
self, and no other man. No man constrained you to uttera 
forged note and to receive the money; it was fonnd in your 
possession For such an act there can be no defence in law, 
morality, or religion.” | 

These words overpowered the culprit. He burst out crying 
with great violence. | 

But it did not last long. He became strangely compose all 
of a sudden; and said, “God forgive all concerned in 
but one——but one.” 

He then bowed respeetfuily, and like a gentleman, to the 
judge and jury, and walked ont of the dock with the air of a 
man who bad parted with emotion, and would march to the 
gallows now without flinching. , 

The counsel for the Crown required that the forged docu- 
mentshould be imponnded. 

“1 wes about te made the same demand,” said the prisoner’s 
counsel. 

The judge snubbed them both, and said it was a matter of 
course. 

Robert Penfold spent a year in separate confinement, and 
then, to cure bim of its salutary effect (if any), was sent on 
board the hulk * Vengeance,” and was herded with the 
est miscreants in creation. They did not reduce him to their 
level, but they injured his mind; and, before half his sentence 
bad expired, he sailed for a penal colony, a man with a hot 
coal in his bosom, a creature embittered, poisoned; hoping 
little, believing little, fearing little, and hating much. 

He took with him the prayer-book his mother had given 
him when he was ordained deacon. But he seldom read be- 
yond the fiy-leaf; there the poor lady had written at large ber 
mother’s heart, and her pions sonl aspiring heavenwards for 
her darling son. This, when all seemed darkest, he would 
sometimes run to with moist eyes; for he was sure o° his 
mother’s love, butt almost doubted the justice of his God. 

(TO BE CONTINUED | 


THE LITTLE CUP OF TEARS. 


There was a mother who loved her first child with her 
whole heart. but it died. The mother, now alone in the wide 
world, gave way to the most violent and unspeakable grief; sie 
ate nothing and drank nothing. and wept, wept, wept three 
long days and three long nights. This the mother did without 
ceasing, calling on her child. The third night, as she thns sat, 
overcome with enffering, in the place where ber child had died, 
her eyes bathed in tears, and faint with grief, the door softly 
opened, and the motber started. for before her stood her de- 
parted child. It bad become a heavenly angel, and smiled 
sweetly as innocence. and was beaatiful tike the blessed. It 
had inits hand a small cup that was almost running over, to 
fall it was. And the child spake: “Ob! dearest mother, weep 
no more for me; the angel of mourning bas collected in this 
little cup the tears which yon have shed for me.. If for me 
you shed but one tear more, it will overflow; I shall have no 
more rest in the grave. and no joy in heaven. Therefore, Oh! 
dearest mother. weep no more for your child, for it is well 
and happy, and angels are its companions.” It then vanished. 


The mother shed no more tears, that she might not disturb her 
child’s joy in heaven. : | 
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HEPWORTH DIXON’S NEW WORK. “SPIRITU 


WIVES.” 


As an instructive history of fanaticism, we present 
a brief digest of Hepworth Dixon’s last work. 

This book is not, as many have supposed a work on 
Polygamy. Jt refers but incidentally to it. It is in 
the main a history of the various bodies which have 
held the idea that man and woman should only be 
united matrimonially in a purely spiritual manner, and 
that all such carnal relations as lead tothe increase 
of the buman family are debasing, and contrary to the 


exalted spiritual condition required by the Gospel. 


Inasmuch as this theory would depopulate the 
earth and make it a desert: in about a century, it 


would strike us with wonder as to how such people 


pg the earth can get along on this arrangement, 
i 


we not find that all sects of this description are 
‘anticipating the speedy comin 
‘in which case they suppose the repopulation of the 
earth will be no longer necessary. 


of the resurrection; 


The first of these peculiar sects is to be found far 


back in the times of ancient Prussia—a multitude of 


Germans who called themselves brethren and sisters 


‘of the Free Spirit. They held, as do modern Pietiste, 


that a man may rise by divine grace tu a higher liber- 
ty of the spirit in which it is impossible to commit 


sin. They were a strange people. They dared to 


counts, barons, countesses and councilors’ wives. 
Here he taught that the real followers of the gospel, 
should “be content not to marry; and if they were 
already married by the law that they should prefer to 
live as though they were not.” Desire was accounted 
a sign of the devil’s empire in the heart. 


In Ebel’s new church the ladies became predomi- 
nant. The countess Ida von der Groben with two 
other noble ladies constituted, next to the Archdeacon, 
the governing power; these were assisted in their 
turn by an outer circle of high born and beautiful 
women, but the real destiny of the church was in the 
hands of the first three. Ebel was married but the 
Countess Ida was called by him his first spiritual wife; 
Emilie von Schrotter, another noble lady his second; 
oe his legal wife was considered by him as his 

ir 

This remarkable society, established within the very 
bosom of the established church of Germany, was 
popular many years, until one of its great sapeters 
—a certain Professor Sachs—apostatized, and charged 
Ebel and Diestel with a number of immoralities 
which were never proved. The case went before the 
High Courts, but so great was the number of noble 
families mixed up in the matter that it was fuund ex- 
pedient not to sift it too closely. Ebel and his fellow 
minister were, after a two years trial degraded from 
their sacred offices which sentence was, however, af- 
terwards partially reversed on an appeal to the royal 
court. Before Ebel died in 1861, societies were es- 
tablished in various parts of Germany, where, even 
now, they have considerable influence. Even Kin 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV of Prussia, is said to have pri- 
vately been one of his disciples; with another great 


defy Cardinals and Popes; they spat upon bulls and| PeT8onage, no less than Pauline queen of Wurtemburg. 
briefs. Dressed in a podr garb they wandered from} or further illustrations of the non-marrying or the 
town to town, begging their bread, preaching to the purely spiritual ego theory, Mr. Dixon takes us € 
poor, and railing against the pride and pomp of the| to the Agapemone or abode of love in Somerset, Eng- 7 
established faith. Each brother was attended by a land. nder the leadership of Brother Prince once a t 

| sister. minister of the Church of England, a number of weal- D 

| | These brethren and sisters of the Free Spirit, in-| thy persons, including several clergymen are gather- ‘ 

vented the seraphic kiss; the kiss of love of innocence | ed together in a luxurious abode—a sort of earthly 8 

| and peace. ‘They did not marry. A seraphic kiss to paradise, where they hold to the doctrine of the car- aS 

them conveyed no taint. In them the sting of hu-| nality and unholiness of the reproduction of the 8 0 

| man passions had passed away they professed to live | ies. To these peculiar ones may be added the Prefec- p 

| on earth as the angels do in heaven—in love and in- | tivnists of the nited States-revivalistic bodies started c 

nocence all their days.” about 1834 by Hyram Sheldon and John H. Noyes; | h 

, For nearly twc hundred years Popes and Cardinals | who not only taught similar views of married life; but C3 

| made war upon them, and hundreds of them perished | progressed to the doctrine tanght by Swedenborg and fc 

| in the flames. ' | the spiritualists of this age, that certain human beings ta 

| Mr. Dixon’s work, for its next example of belief in | #mong the sexes were created eepecially for each other; , : bi 

) spiritual wifeism, takes us—where we should Jeast| the chiei end of life in this mixed world being to find - | 

| expect to go for such a purpose—into aristocratic | ones true spiritual »mate, where unfurtunately most ce 

| ranks among Barons, Countesses, Professors, and into| parties are wrongly paired. cl 
| the regions of royalty itself. This time still in Ger-| It will be both interesting and novel to many of our 

many, but no later back than the year 1836. It in-| readers to learn that so far as ‘“‘non-producing” is con- Bk 

| troduces us to the very Reverend Archdeacon Ebel, a| cerned, that Paul is claimed as the great basework of th 

| |i. very eloquent and remarkable man, founder of the| sects of this order. Did not Paul say, “cannot I lead ad 
| Ebelites, or as they are contemptuously styled in| about a sister, a wife;” and did he say he was married 

Germany, the Muckers. This gentleman while hold-| to her? Certainly not. Did he not say he wished all BC 

ing offive in the Lutherian church managed to iusti- | his followers as to marriage were as he was; and does at 

tute a new Christian society within it, in the.secret| not that very reliable source of information—tradition, ev 

working of which he was assisted by his adjutant the| tells us he was unmarried? And furthermore, does | 

| Rev. Heinrich Diestel, and more sy by a num-| he not tell us that they that were married should “live acl 

ber of noble ladies. This Reverend gentleman attract-| as though they were not?” Who can doubt then, say . 

| ed all the noble blood of Ost Preussen around his| this class, that carnal marriage is unsaintly and that Wi 
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Paul lived and practiced a holier relation than that 
which leads fo babies and little boots worlds without 


end. 
So much for these distortions of nature and theology. 
Here we leave the subject. Does it need any special 
ment to show our readers the wisdom or folly of 


the idea, that God has filled living breathing humanity 


pronounced it an impossibility. 


Moreover, the 


throughout this wide world with impulses and pow- 
ers for the very sensible purpose of having them 
crushed out again? 


OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF TEACH- 
I8G VOCAL MUSIC, 


BY PROFESSOR JNO. TULLIDGE. 


No. IIL. 
HULLAHB’S SYSTEM—ITS HISTORY. 


Never in the musical history of England was there 
20 great an excitement as Mr. Hullah produced about 
the year 1840, by the introduction of vocal class 
teaching in London. Previous to that period singing 
by the aid of notes was but little practiced among the 
lower portion of the middle classes. The difficulty 
was, high terms and the absence of a definite system 
for teaching large bodies. 

When this great movement was announced, the 
profession, almost to a man, arose in opposition, and 
“Vocal music,” they 
said, “could not be taught in classes, and the attempt 
would be a wretched failure.” 

Mr. Pick, a pupil of the Royal Academy, London, 
was most wrathful on the subject, and wrote a series 
of articles on the movement, which were pretty well 
circulated in London and the provinces, however,they 
did no harm, as Mr. Hullah had achieved an eminent 
position as a musician in London, and had also been 
elected to the Professor’s chair at King’s Cullege. 

tronage of the British parliament was 
too strong for the profession to upset so great a move- 
ment; consequently the organization of his classes 
progressed with amazing rapidity, and thousands re- 
sponded to his efforts. 

Besides the forming of classes by the lower portion 
of tradesmen and artizans, Mr. Hu!lah was invited to 
private seminaries to instruct the yoyng ladies in 
classes. On account of the vast increase uf his labors 
he was compelled to apply for assistance. The musi- 
cal profession all denied his application, but he at last 
found a gentleman—an amateur—of much musical 
on and who had also studied his manual, to assist 

im. | 

From Mr. Beleher—the gentleman referred to—I re- 
ceived the infurmatien of the progress of Mr. Hullah’s 
class teaching in London. 

His success was more due, I believe, to his own 
skill of teaching and composing his own examples, 


than from the superiority of the system he had 


adopted. 

In 1841, on the lst of February, his first class for 
schoolmasters was opened. The lessons commenced 
at 6 pm. exactly; three classes were taught on each 
evening. 

To these three classes none were admitted but 
schoolnfasters engaged in Elementary Instruction. 

The first class of schoolmistresses was opened on 


Wednesday, the 24th of March. To this class none 


were admitted but females engaged in Elementary In- 


struction. 

In a very little time his fame reached the provincial 
towns and hamlets of England, and hundreds of school 
teachers and professionals came to London, durin 
their vacation, to be taught by this popular meth 
Mr. Hullah’s charge for their tuition of one lesson per 
day—including a certificate of competency and per- 
mission to teach from his system—was twenty guin- 
eas, or a hundred dollars in gold for each pupil. 

It-soon became known to the profession that class 
teaching, anyhow, waas lucrative, for Mr. Hullah’s 
London classes paid him two guineas, or ten dollars, 
on hour, or one guinea per lesson than was 

eing charged by the most eminent teachers in Eng- 
land. Of course low terms and large bodies was the 
result of such good pay. 

The sound of so much gold, if it did not alter the 
opinion of professionals, it drew them to the class 
teaching standard, and Mr. Hullah by this time ob- 
tained all the assistance he required. 

In about a year and a half from the time when Mr. 
Hullah started his system he selected from his No. 1 
classes a large choral body, which he had rendered 
excellent by his superior training, and gave his first 
concert at Exeter Hall, which concert proved a deci- 
ded success. 

Many of those concerts followed in rapid succession, 
and the profits—with an advifion of large sums col- 
lected from many noblemen, were appropriated to the 
erection of a magnificent Concert Hall, with class 
rooms attached to the building. This was presented 
to Mr Hullah as a testimonial for his successful labors. | 

In 1843, I gave up my situation in York, and start- 
ed on a tour to inspect and judge for myself the pro- | 
— of Mr. Hullah’s system in the provinces. I took 

auchester on my route, proceeded to the cathedral 
city of Chester, and to the fullowing towns in North » 
W ales—Holywell, Denbeigh, Ruthin, Mole and many 
other places; and fonnd on enquiry, that in the most 
cultivated classes in this method, that not one out of 
fifty could read at sight after going through three 
courses of instruction; and, in some instances, not one 
out of a hundred. 

In Newport, North Wales, where I officiated as 
conductor to the Catholic cathedral at that place, I 
found that Mr. Price, the organist of Stowe Hill 
Church, and Dr. Wastfield, of Ush, had been driving 
in full swing, in parts of the principality, with Mr. 
Hullab’s system, but, notwithstanding they were both 
excellent musicians, they could not make the method 

I tried a compilation of my own, taken from the old 
moveable Do, and succeeded in obtaining a large num- 
ber of pupils for miles around, and made each class, 


| with one year’s tuition, pretty good sight readers. Of 


course, they did not all succeed, but my pupils in gen- 
eral, were satisfied. 

In my next I will review Mr Hullah’s system, and 
point out its beautivs, as well as defects. | 


Notice.—Any person in the country settlements 
-wishing to obtain the Magazine but unable to pay 
until r harvest, will have it forwarded to them on 


‘their writing to say that they will pay for it at that 
period, at usual cash rates. 
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THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


THE STROLLING PLAYEBS. 
[From Bow Bells.) 
Three weeks bad gone by, and affairs were looking as dismal 
as they could look, and gaunt want was amongst the poor play- 


ers and their families. The musicians bad struck, and unless 
they were paid, they protested they would not play another 
te. 


BO 
These musicians (as they termed themselves) were of very 
small account indeed, being a couple of blind fiddlers, who set 
all barmony at defiance. They were rival professors, and each 
had bis own consequence to support, and each looked down 
scornfully upon the talents ofthe other. Old Crab, the elder 
of the two, played only in one key; and never consulting his 
brother performer on the onset, they would sometimes both be 
fiddling away at “Rule Britannia,” or the “College Hornpipe,” 
or any other tune; old Crab rasping for his dear life in C, 
whilst his companioa was scraping loudly in three sharps. 
But bad as was this music—tbe lads in the gallery were wont 


to call it “mixed physic”—it could not be dispensed with. 


What was to be done? Should they close the theatre, or 
make one effort more to gain an audience? _— 

These were serious questions, which, in their sad plight, none 
could very well answer. 

“It’s of no use giv ng them fine acting; it’s thrown away 
upon such a set of numskulls,” Twistle, the low comedian, ob- 
served, when the members of the company were consulting to- 

as to what they should do in this emergency of affairs. 
“] vote that we advertise to show them some wonderful dis- 
play of fireworks, or a pig-faced lady; the latter’s easily man- 
aged, as I’ll undertake to sustain the character myself. provided 
any of yon can muster the means necessary for procuring the 
head of a defunct porker to stick on my shoulders.” 

Despite their misery, the players laughed heartily at the swi- 
nish proposal, but declined entertaining it. 

“Now I lean most decidedly ‘o the fireworks, if we could 
only manage them; but fireworks, where are you?” said the 
heavy lady, with a deep sigh. 

“Trae!” returned another; fireworks are not to be had with- 
eut money.” 

“Never mind that; say that you are agreeable to the fire- 
works, and leave the whole matter to me,’ answered Twistle, 
in a confident manner. | 

“Bat commenced Dudley. 

“Now, my dear friend,”’ let me alone,” the other interrupted. 
“You are a capital tragedian, but you're no dodger—excuse 
the slangy term, and likewise a repetition of it—you’re not a 
dodger!’ 

“I don’t understand you,’’ returned Carrissmoor, moodily. 

' “Of course you don’t. Ladies and gentlemen, may I be al- 
lowed to to-morrow night’s entertainments, by which, I 
hope, we shall realize a sufficient sum of money to see us clear 
of this beggariy old place?”’ 

Mysterious as was the proposition, every one assented to it. 
And accordingly the following remarkable programme was 
concocted, printed; and circulated all about the town, with the 
usual drum roll? 


THEATRE, STRANGEFIELD. 
ASTOUNDING ATTRACTION, FOR THIS NIGHT ONLY. 


Fireworks! Fireworks!! Fireworks!!! 


Determined not to leave undone anything that can be done, His Majesty's 
servants will present te the gentry and townspeople of Strangefield 
Which cover the whole extent stage, dausile amaze 
eyes of all beholders. : 
Next will be presented, 
THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN WORSHIPPERS, 


‘In which there wil be shown six hundred revolving suns, which will 


change themselves into as many Dragons of Fire | 
To be followed by 
THE DANOCING COMET 
Which, ater music, will gracefully divide 


A THOUSAND LITTLE STARS 
which will all explode in one 
GRAND CEASH. 
These astonishing Freeworxs having been invented and manufactured 
= tro w are a trea 
both Marvellous and ! 


Come and see! Uome and see! Come and see ! 


The above was only the heading of the bill; the rest it is not 


necessary to specify bere. 
The momentous evening approached. 


The two blind musicians had stationed themselves at the 
doors of the theatre, where the money was taken; resolved to 
be paid for their night’s work before they even commenced it. 
The bill printer had been more generous, and had willingly 
credited the poor players, feeling fully assured that they would 
pay him as soon as ever they were able to doso. 

No sooner were the doors of the theatre opened, than there 
was a general rush to al! parts of the house, and the boxes, the 
the pit, and the gallery were soon crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion. 

The two fiddlers—their demands being satisfied—were now 
delighting the ears of the audience with ‘Begone, Dull Care,” 
—scratching away as usual in two different keys. 

Throngh a hole in the curtain, Twistle was watching the fil- 
ling of the auditorinm,while otbers of the company were staring 
about them, wondering where the wonderful fireworks were. 

“I don’t see a ghost of preparation for anything of the sort,” 
one murmured. 

“Nor I,” said another, with ashrug. ‘I shall be astonished 
if we get ourselves safely out of this scrape.” 

“I tell you not to worry yourselves—that it’s all right!’’ an- 
swered the projector of the scheme. 


“But where are the fireworks?” asked several in a breath, 


“Oh, men and women of little faith, I’m ashamed of yon all. 
There’s a crammed house for yon. We've netted five-and-forty 
pounds, if we’ve netted one farthing. Hurrah, then, for the 
dancing comet, and for all the rest of it! We shall now be able 
to shake a loose leg at Strangefield.” | 

Saying which, he began to caper round the stage; and, pre- 
sently, seizing his wife, he made her dance also; then, ad if in a 
frenzy possessed their feet, the whole company joined in a reel, 
which they enjoyed immensely. 


It was a strange scene. almost wild in its character. Two’ 


stupid men, who shifted the scenes and snuffed the candles; 
were-looking on, gaping and grinning at this extempore and 
extraordinary performance behind the curtain. 

At length. the play commenced; but in consequence of the 
noise made ws the over-crowded people, who did not care to 
listen to a single word that was being said, it wae hurried 
through as quickly as possible, and brought to a conclusion. 

“Now for ‘he fireworks!’”’ cried the audience, in the utmost 
expectation. 

“Play up, old Crab!” shouted a lad from the gallery, “Give 
us some of your mixed physic !”’ 

The actors were sll on the stage, behind the curtain, with 
their eyes fixed upon Twistle, who was looking fult of impor- 
tance and mystery, but not in the least disconceried. Every 
heart was beating anxionsly and painfully, when he drew aside 
the green baize, and appeared before the floats. 

Every voice was busbed as he began. 
“Ladies and gentlemen! I come not before you as an apolo- 
t; I stand here, so to speak, as the mouthpiece of others. 
ur marvellous fireworks are ready to blaze forth at a touch; 
but, alas! we have just been warned by their mannfacturers, 
that the dragons alone will set the whole theatre in an instant 
blaze. The fact is, we have been most cruelly deceived; we 
were led to understand that these fireworks could be rendered 
available HERE; and now We are informed—I will read you the 
letter if you like—that the only place in which they can be 
safely exhibited is, where the Mayor will not allow them to be 
seen—namely, the open ain! Ladies aud gentlemen! what are 
we todo under these conflicting circumstances? We are pre- 
pared to fulfil our compact, but we hesitate at the mere thought 
ro abe! homan ‘life; we do not wish to burn you all to 
ea 

“No, no!” cried a hundred stentorian voices, in reply. 

this building, and the people in it, to of 
asbes 

“No, no!—no fireworks—no fireworks!’ exclaimed nearly 
every voice in the auditorium. 

“Speak the word, and the golden cataract shall burst forth 
before your sight; and the dragons shall whisk about their fiery 
tails. dealing death and destruction al! around them!” 

“No, no !—no cataract—no dragons for us!” was the univer- 
sal and affrighted cry from every part of the honse. 

Mr. Twistile bowed once, twice, and thrice, &nd then retired 
amid a shower of applause. 

‘-What do think of rHaT, my merry men and thaies fair?” 
he asked, as he re-appeared with an air of triumph amongst bis 
brother and sister professionals, whose faces were all wearing 
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an expression of great amazement, “What’s your opinion of 
Jemmy Twistle, after this clever and successful scheme?” 
“Now, up curtain, and let the farce proceed,” he added, ad- 


dressing a gaping scene-shifter. 


Such a supper as they had in the green-room that night! 
After the performance was over, and the audience bad gone 
quietly home, there came a couple of men from a neighboring 
hotel, bringing with them a round of boiled beef, a ham, two or 
three loaves of bread, and some flagons of foaming nut-brown 


ale. 

You should have heard the merry laughter, and seen the 

sparkling eyes on that occasion; you would have thought our 

r itinerants owned not a single care of any kind. At the 
bead of the table—which was the green-room door taken off its 
binges, and placed on a couple of barrels—on the stage throne, 
with a ragged Union Jack floating above him, Twistle was seat- 
ed. He was flushed with triumph, and, like-the others, brimful 
of happy humor. Healths were proposed and drunk, and songs 
were sung, and jests were most abundant. The dark cloud 
overbanging them bad displayed its silver lining, and every 
heart was full of rejoicing. 

After the feast was over, one of the ladies found an old 
wreath of artificial laurel, which she placed upon Twistle’s 
brow. The gentlemen then hoisted bis chair upon their sboul- 
ders, and carried him round the stage in procession, every voice 
chanting loudly, “‘See the conquering hero comes.” 


TRACES OF THE GIANTS. 


[From Hardwicke’s Science Gossip.) 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the giants of antiquity 
were unnatural phenomena, like ‘‘the Norfolk Giant” and other 
celebrities of our own time; they were veritable races of men 
ofastature far exceeding even the Patagonians of South 
America. We learn from the Scriptures that giants lived be- 
fore the flood; these are probably the Titans of tradition, whose 
daring impiety provoked the Deluge. After the flood we find 

gantic races—the Emim, Anakim, or Rephaim—inbabiting 

alestine; and therefore we may infer either that one of the 
wives of Noah’s sons was of gigantic stature, or that, coming of 
this race, some of the children subsequently reverted to it, in 
conformity with a well-known law of nature. Whatever doubt 
may exist upon the subject of the antediluvian giants, none 
whatever can possibly exist regarding these Anakim, or sons 
of Onk, for we are expressly told that the Israelites “felt as 
hoppers before them,” and the height of one of their kings 
incidentially noticed. 

These giants lived along the mountain chains of Canaan, rul- 
ing an inférior race knuwn as Amorites. They bad mili 
out-posts in the valleys, and dominated over the rich pastoral- 
plains beyond Jordan, especially Bashan, in-one of which 
—Argob—“sixty great cities fenced with high walls, gates and 
bars, besides anwalled towns a great many” were taken by 
Jair, and are still to be seen in ruins. From these and other 
facts it will readily be seen that their intellectual capacities 
were fully equal to their physical development; and a stil! fur- 
ther proof of this is, that one of their capitals was called Kir- 
jath-Sepher or “city of archives.” Joshua captured and burnt 
these in his third campaign, It will be seen how eminently 
appropriate to this pastoral race was the epithet “Shep- 
herd ings,” and there seems no doubt that are the 
“Hyksos’’ who conquered pt and are commemorated apon 
the walls of the old temple of Karnak. 

The three celebrated capitals of the giants were Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim, Kirjath-Sepber, and Kirjath-Arba; Jebus (Jerusalem) 
was also a colony of the Rephaim, and thence came Melchisedek, 
probably a sort of Canaanitish Zoroaster or Confucius. The 
giants appear to have became very rapidly extinct. As they 
were talented in war and strong in person, this appears extra- 
ordinary, but possibly the same causes which induced the ex- 
tirpation of the mammoth and other large mammals may have 
affected the giant races of antiquity. Years after, Og, the last 
surviver of the giants, is found ruling over the old stronghold, 

han. The remnant took refuge amongst the Palestines, 
whence issued, in the time of Saul and David, the giant cham- 
pions,—Goliath, Labmi, and Sippai. 

An interesting question suggests itself: Were the giants 
confined to Palestine alone? We have earlier (authentic) re- 
cords of the bistory of Palestine than of any other country, 
and, finding giants there at a very remote period, may we not 
reasonabéy premise that, if we bad similar information regard- 


ing other countries, we should find gigantic races in them also? 


But we are not left togetber to conjecture, for oral tradition 
(especially of Celtic nations) and archeology both favor the 
theory that giants were widely distributed at leust over the 
countries which border the Mediterranean. It may be object 
ed,—why are not their bones discovered if they were so widely 
distributed? To this it may be replied, that until they are 
found in Palestine, where we know the giants once existed, we 
cannot logically dispute the existence of gigantic races in other 
countries, on the ground that no remains are found. 

Not only are there huge ruins found over Greece and Italy, 
for Asia Minor, Pheenicia, Persia, Malabar, Brittany, Great 
Britain, and even North and South America, afford examples 
of cyclopean architecture. Now, in most of these cases, popu- 
lar tradition refers the origin ofthese relics to gianta; In Italy 
and Greece they are attributed to the Cyclops, a primitive 
race of giants, skilled in architecture, whose leader was said i 
Homer to be one-eyed, and hence this peculiarity was extend- 
ed, by subsequent writers to the whole race. In Malta, is a re- 
markable cyclopean structure, supported on buge pillars, and 
popularly called, “The Giants Grave.’”’ Some of the blocks of 
stone are thirty feet long. Stonehenge itself was said by 
Welsh tradition to have been built by “giants who came from 
Africa.” This is significant, since the Carthaginians, the great- 
est employors of mercenaries, colonized a portion of England 
and Ireland. 

A curious ligbt has been lately thrown upon the antiquities 
of Western Europe by the discovery in the old region of the 
giants, now inhabited by the Druzes, of the homes and cities of 
the Anakim giants. The Rev. Mr. Porter and, Mr. Cyril Gra- 
ham have found the whole of dncient Bashan covered with 
ruins hitherto unknown to Europeans. In the cities of Kerioth 
and Kiriathaim are houses strong enough to resist the violence 
of man or of nature; the roofs are formed of beams of stone in 
juxtaposition, twenty-five feet long. supported by square stone 
pillars, and hugh doors. formed of single stone. “These an- 
cient cities of Bashan contain probably the very oldest 
mens of domestic architecture now existing in the world,” sa 
Mr. Porter, In conclusion, there is no doubt that the crom] 
of Celtic countries irresistibly suggest the idea of habitations; 
indeed no other use can be assigned for them. Their height is 
to great for us as altars. It is just possible that the vast phy- 
sical and mental powers which characterized the giants may 
have caused their deification when extinct by inferior races, 
and thus their temples and residences might even come to be 
regarded with superstitious respect or copied and reproduced 
as objects of worship, At any rate. this cannot be denied,— 
giants once existed as races, not as individual exceptions, 
That they were confined exclusively to Palestine, I have shown 
to be, tu say the least of it, improbable. 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


At the first Congress of which Washington was a member, a 
gentleman desirous of knowing Washington Was told by Sec- 
retary Thompson that he could easily distinguish him when 
Congress should go to prayer: “Washbingten is the gentleman 
who kneels down.” hen Bishop White made the first pray- 
er in Congress, Washington only, knelt. 

WASHINGTUN’S REGARD FOR THE HUMBLEST. 


When Stuart was painting- Washington’s portrait, he was 
rallied one day for his slow work. The painter protested that 
the picture could pot advance until the canvas was dry, and 
that there must yet be some delay. Upon arriving the next 
morning, Stuart turned his canvass and discovered to ae grant 
horror, that the picture was spoiled. “General.” he, 
‘somebody has held this pieture to the fire.” — | 

Wasbington sammoning Sam, and learning that be was the 
author of the mischief, dicnleind him in anger. Sam, it ap- 
pears, overhearing Washington’s expression of impatience at 
the tardiness of the work and the artist’s declaration that it 
must be dry before he could go on, had just put the canvas be- 
fore the fire. The next day Washington, feeling that he 
bad treated Sam unjustly, gave him a silver. wateh, saying: 
“Come here, 5am, Take this watch, and whenever you look 
at it remember that your master, in a moment of passion, said 
to you what be now regrets. and that he was not ashamed to 
confess that he had done so.”’ 

WASHINGTON REVERENCES GOD. - 


In his order of July 28th, 1779. he says: 


“Many and pvuinted orders have been issued against that un- — 


| 
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meaning and abominable custora, ‘swearing;’ notwithstanding 
which, with much regret the General observes that it prevails, 
if possible more than ever; his feelings are continually wound- 
ed by the oaths and imprecations of the soldiers. Whenever 
be is within hearing of them, the name of the Being from whose 
bountiful goodness we are permitted to enjoy the comforts of 
life, is incessantly imprecated and profaned in @ manner as 
wanton as it is » Gare ; fur the sake, therefore, of religion, 
decency and order, the General hopes and trusts that officers 
of rank will use their influence and authority to check a vice 
which is as unprofitable as it is wicked and shameful.” 
WASHINGTON AS A CONQUEROR. 

While the troops of Cornwallis were marching out of town, 
with cased colors and drums beating the sad sound of defeat, 
ba 5 turned to his troops and said: 

“My brave fellows, let no sensativn of satisfaction for the 
triumph you have gained induce you to insult a fallen enemy, 
let no shouting—no clamorous huzzaing. increase their morti- 


fication. It is a sufficient satisfaction to us that we witness{their 


humilatien. Posterity will huzza for us!” 
The next day he ordered that all who were under arrest 


should be set at liberty. 


THE SON OF THE GREAT NAPOLEON. 


The mortal remains of the King of Rome are soon 
to be placed beneath the dome of the Invalides, by the 
side of the father. 

The following will be interesting at this time: 

Joseph Charles Francis Napoleon, King of Rome, 
Duke of Reichstadt, was born at Paris on the 20th of 
March, 1811, All the good fairies seemed to have as- 
sembled around his cradle, and all appeared to predict 
for him honors, riches, and power; not one intimated 
a doubt of his future grandeur and lustre. Yet, des- 
pite the happy presages which accompanied his birth, 
scarcely three years after he came into the world as 
the heir of Napoleon, the young Prince left France on 
the 2d of May, 1814, never to return during life. On 
arriving in the dominions of his grandfather, the Em- 

ror of Austria, his title was suppressed, the name 

e bore was proscribed, every fact in history which 
recalled the glory of his father and the humiliation of 
his enemies was carefully concealed from the child’s 
knowledge, and at seven years of age the son of Napo- 
leon became the Duke of Reichstadt. 

An Imperial decree, promulgated July 22, 1818, 
Ne 22d of July was also the date of his death,) con- 

erred upon him the title of an Austrian duke, fixed 
his rank at the Court of Vienna, the arms he was to 
bear, the honors t' which he was entitled, and the 
position he was to occupy as a member of the Impe- 
rial family of Austria. No trace of Napoleon was 


left, and the name itself was formally suppressed by 


the decree. 

Afterward, as he grew up and learned what a hero 
had been his father, he suddenly awoke, as from a 
long slumber. 

hen he read in secret the story of Napoleon’s 
immortal campaigns, and comprehended the glory 
and power to which the genius of his father had at- 
tained, it seemed to him that he had all at once en- 
tered another world, illuminated by the history of gi- 
gantic exploits. 


Then, despite those who surrounded him, despite | 


the incessant watch kept over him, he determined to 
know all. He obtained and eagerly devoured every 
work in which Napoleon’s name was mentioned, and 
finallv, when he realized how great his father had 


- been, what humiliations had been heaped upon him, 


how he had died a tortured prisoner, the young Prince 
was filled with an immense hatred of those who had 
accomplished the banished soldier’s long martyrdom. 
His indignation was also excited against the decree 
which deprived him uf the name which he justly re- 
garded as the most glorious of those he bore, and he 
immediately and resolutely signified his intention to 
be called Napoleon. 

Like his father, he was fond of the profession of 
arms, but his tall, thin body could not withstand the 
arduous exercise to which he attempted to school him- 
self. Appointed Colonel of the Gustavus Vasa Regi- 
ment, he assumed the active command, took part in 
every fatiguing ceremony, in all weather, no matter 
how ill he was, or how much his physicians remon- 
strated. His dreams were of glory. He studied the 
art of war in the numberless descriptions of his father’s 
battles, either reading them or inducing others to re- 
count them to him, with the map of Europe beneath 
his eyes. 

He would never consent to lie down, except when 
his feebleness absolutely forced him to do so. He 
well knew that he must soon die, but he had only one 
regret in leaving the world,and that was to have done 
so little to prove himself worthy to bear the name of 
Napoleon. | 

His mother, a woman whose heart seemed insensi- 
ble to any ennobling emotion, and who had not the 
dignity to remain the widow of Napoleon—his mo- 
ther wept at his bedside, when the fatal moment drew 
near. 


“Mother! mother!” he whispered, “I am dying!” 


It was the 22d of July, 1832, and these were the 
last words of Napoleon II., expiring in a murmur 
upon his lips, with his last breath. Thus died the 
son of the Great Captain, at the age of twenty-one 
years. 


Six days after his death, on the 28th, a post mor- 
tem examination of the remains was made at Schon- 
brunn. The following is an extract of the medical 
report: | 

“The body completely emaciated; the chest, in pro- 
portion to the body, long and narrow; the sternum 
flattened; the neck wasted.” 


He was interred at Schonbrunn with princely hon- 
ors, and visitors to his tomb, at the present day, will 
see upon it a Latin inscription, of which the fullowing 
is a translation: 

To the eternal memory 

Of Joseph Charles Francis, Duke of Reichstadt: 
Son of Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 

And of Maria Louisa, Arch-Duchess of Austria; 
Boro at Paris, the 20th of March. 1811, 
Died at Schonbruan, July 22, 1832. , 


He had himself written an epitaph, which he wished 
a upon his tomb, but which was rejected. It was 
rief and to the purpose: 


Here lies the son of the Great Napoleon ! 
He was born King of Rome. 
He died an Austrian Culonel! 


Frencn Lessons.) Owing to a deficiency of some 
French accents in our type, these Lessons will have 


to be deferred for a time. They will be'resumed at | 


the earliest practicable moment. 
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E8S0NS IN GEOLOGY.—No. 10. 


PLUTONIC CHANGES IN THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 

The theory advanced in our last lesson will. help 
you to understand a phrase often used by geologists, 
when: they speak of “one rock passing into another,” 
and that ee imperceptible gradation. If you imagine 
thick beds of stratified gneiss, which is only granite 
worn away by water, to be deposited on a bottom of 
granite, you can imagine that the subterranean heat 
might acquire such intensity as to melt the granite 
crust under the gneiss afresh. Thisfresh fusion would 


rise to reach the lower beds of the venrns gneiss, 


and to penetrate them so thoroughly, as almost to 
destroy completely all trace of the original lines of 
their stratification, and make them to appear as if 
they had never been under the action of water. 

Keep in mind that these changes in the character of 
marek rocks is not produced by heat alone. Volcanic 
action, in which maybe called recent and modern 
epochs of geological time, assists us in studying the 
- raat of Plutonic action in more remote ages. It 
is well known that Volcanoes send forth immense 
volumes of heated gases, which disengage themselves 
from melted matter, and struggle to make their way 
from the enormous pressure which overlies them 
They maintain this effort for weeks, months, and 

ears. When, therefore, fused granite or porphyry 
is burning, boiling, and heaving under great pressure, 
and containing powerful gases which cannot escape, 
these gases will act upon the crust above; and, when 
they are near porous rocks, they. will pass through 
them with great facility, and, in passing, greatly 
modify them. 

It is true that we can study these phenomena 
only as they are observed on the surface ot the earth; 
but it is clear that as gaseous fluids have altered the 
upper surface of the rocks, and as these fluids could 
only come from subterranean sources, they must have 
made their way through the entire crust, from the 
deep reservoirs below into the open air. 

Other alterations of strata will be more fully con- 
sidered when we come to the subject of metamorphic 
rocks, and the influence of volcanic action in the pro- 
trusion of trap and basalt. The Plutonic changes, just 
alluded to, are mentioned now, only to illustrate one 
of the operations of heat on the early crust of the 
earth | 


In our former lesson we have spoken of the sedi- 
mentary beds as having been altered by heat or by 
gases, and have supposed the altered strata to retain 
their original relation to the beds that have not been 
altered. There are, however, innumerable instances 
in which stratified beds, whether altered or not, have 
been disturbed and dislocated. A thousand instances 
are fuund, in which the strata have been broken 
through and tilted up so that what was deposited hor- 
izontally appear now with their lines of stratification 
highly inclined; sometimes almost perpendicular; at 
other times perfectly vertical; and, in some instances, 
quite inverted. 


PARLO AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


1, Suspend two small pith balls, by fine silken 
s of about six inches in length, in such a man- 


ner, that when at rest they may hang in contact with 
each other; on applying a piece of sealing wax, excit- 
a as in a former experiment, they will repel each 
other. 

2. Take a piece of common brown paper, about the 
size of an octave book, hold it before the fire till quite 
dry and hot, then draw it briskly under the arm seve- 
ral times, so as to rub it on both sides at once by the 
coat. The paper will be found so powerfully electri- 
cal, that if placed against a wainscotted or papered 
wall of a room, it will remain there for some minutes 
without falling. 

3. And if, while the paper adheres to the wall, a 
light fleecy feather be placed against it, it will be at- 
tracted to the paper, in the same way as the paper is 
attracted to the wall. . 

4. If the paper be again warmed, and drawn under 
the arm as before, and hung up by a thread attached 
to one corner of it, it will hold up several feathers on 
each side; should these fall off from different sides at 
the same time, they will cling together very strongly; 
and if after a minute they be all shaken off, they will 
fly to one another in a very singular manner. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.— Correspondence is invited from our friends. 


A Srupent or Puystos, American Fork.—The ments 
used in favor of the two great theories concerning the narure of light, are 
- ponderous to be answered in this department of the M e We 

| endeavor 


some future time to give an article on the subject. In the 
mean time we’wj! say, that in our estimation; the vibratory theory which 
osgeres the the material for producing the effect of light to 
exist always and furever between all t! e worlds of space,to be always pre- 
sent, and only to want quickening or awakening by motion—is by far the 
most s'mple and easily comprehended. The Emana ion theory, which as- 
sumes that liz ht consists of particles thrown off from the sun-—which sup- 


poses, in fact, that actual particles of the sun itself are continaally leaving - 


that body, is, to our idea too cumbrons and complicated a theory to be 
true; and would require the replenishing of the sun at some fature date. 
The most simple idea of the Uviverse, and the one moat likely to accord 


with the wisdom of Deity, is that which takes for granted that all the mate- 


rial for-light, sound, and everything elee, are created around us, and with © 


us, and only require m 


and ac.ivity, mental or physical, to make 
manitest. 


them 


The analogy between the laws of lizht and sound is a great ent in 
favor of the vibratory theory as sound is known to be produ on that 
principle. Why not suppose sound to consist of par:ic.es thrown off from 
the speaker by emanation, as well as light by emanations from the sun? 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


ELEGANT TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 
Make a chain of the de-ired length. 


_ First Row—8 chains, 1 treble, * 2 chains, miss 2, 2 treble, repeat from 
Becond Row—2 double chain into the 2 chains ofthe first loop. * 9. 


chains (1 treble, 4 chains, 1 treble 6 chaina, | treble, 4 chains, 1 treble,into 
second loop,) 2 doable chain into the 2 chain of next loop, repeat from 


star. 

Third Row—Commence on the 2 double chain with 10 chains, * 1 dan- 
ble chain into the middle of the 5 loops below, 5 chains, 1 double treble be- 
tween the 2 double chain, 5 chains, repeat from star. r 

Fourth Row—Commence in the 5th chain below, 8 chains, * (1 treble, 
1 chain, | treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, into the midd’e chain of 5 chains 
repeat from star. 

Fifth Row—’* 4 i treble between the first and sec nd of the 8 
treble, 6 chains, | treble between the second and third of the 3 treble, 4 
chains, 1 double chain between the first and second of the next 8 treble, 1 
double chain between the second third of the 3 treble, repeat from star. 

This forms exactiy half one side of the trimming; turn it round and 
commence at the end you leave off at with the secund and following rows, 
which will complete it, taking care to let the stitches of the second half be 
exactly parraliel with those ofthe first. 

— worked in silk, the same color as the dress, has a very beautiful ef- 


REMEDY FOR A ROUGH OR FRECKLY SKIN. 


Into a bot'le capable of holding 6 ounces put 1 ounce of oil of almonds,10 
grains of sub-carbonate ef Stake this well. Add 1 drachm of es- 
sence of berg+mot, and fill ap the botile with the beat «lder-flower water. 
Put it on the fa: e at night. 

A very _— and excellent Cosmetic for occasional use when going to 
bed is to wash the face with strained lemon juice, if the s&in be rough. 
Sour milk is also excellent. ; | 


below, 
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